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TERPSICHORE AT THE ZOO. 


| Iris suggested that the birds in the 
Zoological Gardens should learn to 
dance. Such an innovation would 
certainly prove a great attraction, and 
\should materially assist the Society in 
puee the necessary funds for the 


enlargement of the animals’ cages. 














“ Washington Post,” by the Pelicans and 
Penguins, 









































| The Grand Cake-walk. 
il | These dancing lessons will be given | 
aad aviary morning: hours not yet settled, 
So |nor in which wing of the building they 
gh | will take place. A sand-piper has been 
id engaged to accompany the preliminary 
ws |steps, and it is understood that terms 
to will be made with the celebrated 
a “ Horned Owl Quartette. All applica- 
till | tions for permission to join the Terpsi- 
aad | chorean classes must be sent in to the 
ny |Secretary Bird at his office, when they 
ae “ Pas seul,” by the Heron. | will be immediately considered. The Barn (Owl) Dance. 
his — 
DE SENECTUTE. — ae. une some a cap 
[A ladies’ paper in a recent issue condemns that “ quaint middle- But if che prey 4 = os 
class idea that one should ‘sober down’ after marriage. . . . Never a ) Pp 
—never ought any human being to sober down and lose the zest and And wears a fringe, she is a treasure. 
pleasure and fun that might be theirs in life.”’] SHAKSPEARE pronounced, one must admit, 
Too long have we beheld endure Grey hairs in jesters unbecoming ; 
* The vicious, obsolete tradition But such a creed is all unfit 
Which banned in folk of age mature to keep the universe a-humming. 
The slightest mental ebullition ; The onset of old age affrights 
But now at last we joy to see— - Only the dolt who scorns to frivol, 
Thanks to the preaching of the papers— Not him who dares to scale the heights 
Octogenarian elders free Of unadulterated drivel. 
Toc > most audaci . 
- ene = ‘* CHERCHEZ LA Femme” writes :—At this moment (Friday, 
— "Tis well to lead a strenuous life 3 p.m.) I have just seen side by side the posters of two of 
he Up to the tenth or dozenth lustre, our popular mediums for the dissemination of truth. They 
le- But then, for man and maid and wife, ran, or rather leaned against a wall, as follows : 
P Arrives the time to goa = buster STAR. EVENING NEWS. 
Then should we fling aside restraint, wissrec 
Then plunge into the gay cotillion, MISSING | cane Beeten 
lle And strive unflinchingly to paint LADY DOOTOR mene 
vn The town and environs vermilion. a Se 
le, FOUND. A FAILURE. 
it However pedagogues may frown 
he And view such dicta with disfavour, “A Trp Inquirer” wants to know what Mr. CHamBer.atNn 
The folk who never sober down means by keeping this food tax hanging over our heads like 
anil Confer on life its saltiest savour. the sword of Monocles. 
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SAMSON AMONG THE PHILISTINES. 


[Dedicated affectionately by the author to his friend Mr. G. 8. Street, 
who recently wrote a protracted letter to the Times entitled “ Reflec- 
tions Round About,” in which he pictured Great Britain bereft of her 
Empire through a fatuous addiction to Free ‘I'rade, and finally reduced 
to a condition of so-called “ Indépendance Belge.” He warned the 
nation that she would be compelled to support a tolerated existence 
by ministering, even more than at present, to the tastes of Semitic 
aod immigrant Anglo-Saxon millionaires. } 


Wuey Britain, who at Heaven’s behest 
Emerged, like Venus, from the main, 

While guardian angels, by request, 
Conspired to sing a pompous strain, 

Inviting her to regulate the sea, 

And have her offspring permanently free— 


When she, whose maritime aplomb 

Once made the nations seem as fools, 
Persists in drawing unction from 

The fetish carved by Coppen’s tools, 
Building the hope of her immortal soul on 
That dismally discredited eidolon 


When she, within whose bounteous shade 
Two hemispheres were wont to brood, 
Shall see her bosky foliage fade, 
Her branches nipped, her timbers nude, 
And from a forest queen, maternal, stout, 
Becomes a sort of skimpy Brussels sprout— 


Be it not said that none was nigh 
To warn her what should be her fate! 
One aquiline and instant eye 
Shrewdly perceived her rotten state ; 
One manly voice was raised in righteous heat ; 
That voice, that eye, belonged to Mr. Street! 


"Twas he addressed the Times, and wrote 
At some considerable length, 
Bidding a reckless public note 
The germs that undermined its strength ; 
His treatise, partly salient, partly solemn, 
Excelled the normal by about a column. 


He saw, by simply glancing round, 
How England’s unprotected wares 
Doome¢ her to be the dumping-ground 

Of monstrous alien millionaires, 
And like a seedy parasite to batten 
Upon the lusts of Jewry or Manhattan. 


Concerned about our failing health, 
He had already marked with pain 
The tendency of foreign wealth 
To brutalise the virile brain 
Of natives who originally skirted 
All such decoys with flaming eyes averted. 


Pray Heaven our Press may still be proof 
Against the snares within our gates, 
And stand impregnably aloof 
From strange exotic Syndicates ! 
Ay, though elsewhere our honour downward climbs, 
Still may a Cato’s hand conduct the Times ! 


Frankly I cannot bear to think 

That he who wrote yon strenuous lines 
Should ultimately go and sink 

To making sport for Philistines ; 
I should object to see that kind of feat 
Performed by Samson Agonistes Srreer. 


0.8. 





“THE MARKISS.” 


Waar time of late a sorrowing nation watched by the chair 
in which the Master of Hatfield sat awaiting the kindly touch 
of Death, summoning him to well-earned rest, there came 
back to memory the verse of a little-known poet. It is 
called ‘‘ Winter Nightfall,” and describes the drooping day, 
the hazy darkness deepening up the lane, lowering smoke 
lost in the lowering sky, the soaking branches dripping all 
night, a dropping that will not cease : 

“A tall man there in the house 

Must keep his chair ; 

He knows he will never again 
Breathe the spring air. 

He thinks of his morn of life, 
His hale, strong years ; 

And braves as he may the night 
Of darkness and tears.” 

When Lord Sauissury, resigning the Premiership, practi- 
cally retired from public life, a gap was made in the [louse 
of Lords no living man might fill. Only once has he 
returned to the scene of memorable labour. He came with 
the rest of the cloaked Peers to pay homage to King Epwanp| 
THE SEVENTH when first he seated himself on the throne which 
he had long regarded from the point of view of the Cross 
Benches. There was hope that the ex-Premier would, from 
time to time, still give the House and the country the 
advantage of his sagacious counsel, the pleasure of listening 
to his brilliant speech. But, like the other tall man in 
another chair, “his heart was worn with work.” He was 
sick of the sometimes mean rivalry of political life, and felt 
he had earned his leisure. 

In a manner unique Lord Satissury had the faculty of 








standing apart from his fellow men, regarding them and 
appraising them as if he himself did not belong to the genus. 
It was as if a man from Mars had visited our planet, 
studying its pigmy population with amused, on the whole, 
scornful interest. With one exception he was the only 
statesman who never bent the knee to the Baal known 
in political chatter as The Man in the Street. The 
exception is, of course, the Duke of Drvonsnire, who had 
further kinship with the Marquis in respect of absolute 
freedom from desire to get anything for himself out of the 
game of politics. Intellectually and morally—this latter 
more precious because more rare—Lord Saispury uplifted 
and maintained at high level the standard of English public 
life. He was a man whom foreigners, equally with his own 
countrymen, unreservedly trusted, because of a personal 
quality worth the whole armoury of diplomacy. 

With his withdrawal from the stage, the House of Lords 
as a debating assembly lost its chief attraction. It was 
worth sitting through a dreary couple of hours for the chance 
reward of hearing him speak. Whilst others discoursed he 
sat impassive, taking no note, making no sign of hearing, or 
caring about, what the noble lord on his legs said or left 
unspoken. Only a curious rapid movement of the crossed 
leg betokened cogitation, betrayed closest attention, and the 
framing of some sentences that would presently play about 
the adversary’s head like forked lightning. 

Of late years Lord Sasuispury fell into the habit, whilst 
addressing the House, of allowing his massive head to sink 
on his broad chest. It resulted in the conclusion of some 
of his sentences being confidentially communicated to his 
own bosom. This was an anguished loss to the strained 
listener. But enough remained of the exquisitely framed 
sentences, the barbed shafts of sarcasm, to spread delight. 
Happily this gift of unpremeditated speech clothed in perfect 
literary form is hereditary. We shall nevermore see the 
stately, though bowed, form at the table of the House of 
Lords, nor hear the deep voice with slow utterance say bitter 
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better focting in the event of another emergency 
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[‘* We regret to say that we are not satisfied that enough is being done to place matters on a y- 
Extract from Report of Royal Commission on the War in South Africa.] 
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(John Bull on Sentry Duty.) 
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things in polished phrase and with 
courteous manner. But for the present 
generation, and, it is to be hoped, for 
others to follow, those who hear Lord 
Huca Ceci in Opposition—his normal 
point of view in mundane affairs—will 
taste something of the delight which 
they, through a quarter of a century and 
more, were accustomed to enjoy, who 
sat at the feet of his father. 

With the death of Lord Saissury we 
feel in indefinable manner that we have 
lost touch with the spacious times of 
Queen Exizanera. The blow has cost 
the country loss of an honest man, a 
patriotic statesman, who in small things 
and great showed himself worthy of a 
lineage which, for nearly four hundred 
years, has had a hand in making the 
fame and fortune of England. 


Tosy, M.P. 





THE TARIFF SAFE. 
(Latest Rumours.) 


WE are authorised to contradict the 
report that the Highbury Safe has been 
opened. It has been securely sealed with 
stamp-ed ging —gratuitously supplied by 
the Postmaster-General—and the Duke 
of DevonsHire always sleeps on it. 

Mr. CuaMBERLAIN emphatically denies 
the rumour that the Safe only contains 
a Daily Mail Year Book. ‘* What I have 
seen—I have seen,” he observed to our 
reporter. 

Mr. Seppon wires that the Highbury 
Safe is undoubtedly a meat safe. 

The PREMIER, in answer to an anxious 
correspondent, replies that his mind will 
remain open as long as the Safe remains 
shut— possibly even a little longer. 

Fourteen economists have written a 
round robin to the Times expressing 
an abstract opinion that safes always 
contain a vacuum. 

Mr. Wi11aM Stusss, of Bethnal Green, 
is under the impression that he heard 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN say that the securities 
in the Safe were sufficient to provide an 
Old Age Pension for self and Mrs. 
Srusss. Mr. CHsMBeRLAIN says that 
Mr. Stuses misunderstood him. ‘* What 
I have said—it is not always convenient 
to say again,” observed the Colonial 
Secretary with a gleam of humour. 

Twenty commercial travellers dining 
together at the ‘Bull and Kettle,” 
Norwich, have wired Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
that in their opinion the Safe contains 
an immense treasure. 

When interviewed, Mr. Jessr CoLLinas 
would neither affirm nor deny the report 
that ‘‘ the cow’ was in the Safe. “ All 
I can say,” he said laughingly to the 
interviewer, “is that the Safe un- 
doubtedly contains the elements of 
agricultural prosperity for England.” 
A naturalist of repute to whom the 
question was referred as to whether a 
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Beggar. “Spare a Copper, Liby, To ’ELP A PORE MAN OUT OF WORK. 
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I’m a Tiwper MERCHANT 


Lady. “ WHat kIND or A Timber Mercuant?” 


Beggar. “‘ Wett—I—vum—seLL Matoues, Lipy!” 








cow could exist in a safe, replied that if 
the safe were sufficiently large and the 
cow sufficiently small it would be quite 
possible—though in such a case he 
would have expected the lowing of the 
cow to wake the Duke. 

Sir Witi1am Harcourt, while not cast- 
ing the slightest doubt on Mr. CHamper- 
LALN’S veracity, states that he has banged 
the Safe on all sides, and that it sounds 
distinctly hollow. 

Sir Henry Campsett-Bannerman, who, 
as many of his political friends will be 
glad to hear, is still alive, says that he 
believes that there is nothing in the 
Safe, but that in any case what Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN Says is there—isn’t there. 








Mr. Lone, addressing the Amalga- 
mated Association of Wiltshire Pork 
Butchers at Trowbridge, said that he 
was absolutely in favour of enquiring 
what the Safe contained—unless Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN wished otherwise. 

Dr. Ciirrorp, in a speech of three 
hours’ duration on Paddington Green, 
stated that he had it on the best autho- 
rity that the Highbury Safe was merely 
a hiding place for the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s copy of the Church Catechism. 

Mr. Atcernon Asuton, in the full con- 
fidence that the Safe will prove the 
Tomb of Mr. CaaMBertatn’s reputation, 
has already prepared thirty letters to 
editors suggesting its renovation. 
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THE SUN-CHILD. 
(Continued.) 


Ow and on went the Sun-child through the fields and along 
the lanes, wherever his fancy moved him to go. He did not 
pluck the beautiful wild flowers, but left them to grow in 
peace and live their little lives and make the country sweet 
with their delicate colours. On and on he went, and at last 
he came toa pretty house over which creeping plants had 
clustered, the Virginia, the aristolochia, and the clematis 
montana with white stars sprinkled on its thick green mantle. 
There was a dear old garden round the house, not too trim 
and precise as some gardens are, but a garden with soft 
lawns and shady trees, and deep retired nooks of foliage and 
sudden delightful patches of flowers, and old red-brick walls 
over which the creepers straggled. In the middle of one of 
the lawns stood an old stone sun-dial. Though it was 
summer-time, this sun-dial had been able to do but little 
work, for day after day there had been clouds in the sky, 
and the kind face of the sun, its lord and master, had been 
seen but rarely. But the dial had gone on patiently, hoping 
for better days, and bearing the gloomy weather bravely. 
To be sure it could do something even on the darkest day, 
for a motto was cut into its brass face, and to all who cared 
to read it the motto said, ‘‘ Trifle not, your Time is short.” 
It was not a very cheerful saying, but, after all, why should 
sun-dials be cheerful beyond measure? They stand and 
watch and see the little children who play round them grow 
to be boys and girls, and then to be men and women, until at 
last they come to the en no more, and the old house 
seems quiet and dull without their presence. But soon more 
children come to play in the garden, and the dial watches 
them and hears their voices and their laughter until they, 
too, cease to be children—just as the dial had grown 
accustomed to their ways. These changes puzzle the dial, 
but it has to resign itself to them and attend to its business 
of marking off the hours whenever the weather will allow it. 
You must not wonder, therefore, if the dial should some- 
times be just a little morose and gloomy. The wonder is 
rather how it manages not to be more so. 

When the Sun-child saw the dial he was drawn to it at 
once. Something whispered to him that this carved pillar 
of stone with the figured brass face had had a glimpse of 
the splendid secrets that he himself knew so well, and had 
felt the magic of the country from which he came. So he 
went and stood beside it, and as he stood a handsome youth 
and a beautiful girl came out of the house and walked 
towards him. They looked as if they were made to love 
and help one another, and, in fact, they were betrothed and 
the wedding-day was only three weeks off. But I am sorry 
to say that on this day there had been a quarrel, the first 
and only one, but still a quarrel, and as they walked out of 
the house each felt that matters had become irretrievable, 
that the future under such conditions was impossible, and 
that, perhaps, it might be better to part and for each to go 
a lonely way through the world. And it was such a foolish 
trivial little quarrel too, but it had grown, feeding on 
reticence and pride, until everything was hopeless. He had 
made a remark (it was not a very gallant one, I admit) about 
a hat she had worn at the Vicarage garden-party, and she 
had replied hotly defending the injured hat. Then she had 
made allusions to the Vicar’s youngest daughter, who was 
her own dear friend, and had asked him why he had walked 
‘through the pergola into the arbour with this cheerful, but 
mischievous, young woman. So it had gone on, surely the 
silliest difference that ever was, until now his face was set 
and stern and she was looking far away into the distance to 
avoid his look, and there were no tears in her eyes, only 
resentment and anger. 





“So this is your last word?” he was saying, in a voice 
quite unlike his own. 

** Yes,” she replied, and her voice too was altered. 

“In that case I have nothing to do but go. I shall 
always wish you well and 

As he said this they came to where the Sun-child was 
standing by the carved pillar, and the Sun-child looked at 
them and smiled. And as he smiled their eyes fell upon the 
old motto and they read it and both started. He came close 
to her and took her hand. 

** Do you see what it says?” he asked ; ‘‘ ‘ Trifle not, your 
Time is short.’ Great heaven,” he went on, coming still 
closer, ‘‘and we were going to waste our lives for a trifle. 
It shan’t be,” and he took her in his arms and pressed her 
to his breast. ‘“‘Oh, what fools we’ve been,” they both 
murmured together, and at this the old Sun, who had been 
in hiding, broke through a cloud and the dial cheered up 
directly and became very busy, and the two lovers walked 
back into the house together, he smiling and she smiling as 
well as she could through her tears. They were both very 


happy. 








RHYMES OF THE EAST. 
“KAL!” 
(= To-morrow.) 

{Never do To-day what can be postponed till To-morrow, save at 
3) of your personal convenience.”—Mazims of the Wicked, 
NO. Oo. 

Sweet Word, by whose unwearying assistance 
We of the Ruling Race, when sorely tried, 

Can keep intrusive persons at a distance, 
And let unseasonable matters slide ; 

Thou at whose blast the powers of irritation 
Yield to a soft and seasonable lull 

Of solid peace and flat Procrastination, 


These to thy praise and honour, good old Kat! 


For we are greatly plagued by sacrilegious 
Monsters in human form, who care for naught 
Save with incessant papers to besiege us, 
E’en to the solemn hour of silent thought ; 
They draw no line; the frightful joy of giving 
Pain is their guerdon ; but for Thee alone, 
Life would be hardly worth the bore of living, 
No one could call his very soul his own. 


But in thy Name th’ importunate besetter 
Meets a repelling force that none can stem ; 
Peons may come (they do) and go (they ’d better !) 
Kat is the Word that always does for them ! 
To-morrow they may join the usual muster ; 
To-day shall pass inviolably by ; 
Beelzebub Himself, for all his bluster, 
Would get the same old sickening reply. 


And, for thine aid in baffling the malignant, 
Whose one desire in life it is to see 
Our ease dis-eased, our dignity indignant, 
I move a cordial vote of thanks to Thee ; 
And I would add a word of common gratitude 
To those thy coadjutors, ao and lao,* 
Who take, with Thee, th’ uncompromising attitude 
From which the dullest mind deduces jao. 
Dum-Dum. 
* Kal ao=“ return to-morrow” ; kal lao=“ bring it back to-morrow.” 
Each of these phrases is the euphemistic equivalent of jao, that is, “ go 
away (and stay there).” 





SurrasLe Arr TO ACCOMPANY THE REMEASUREMENT OF SHAMROCK. 
—‘* Phe Anchor’s Weighed.” 
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Betty (anxious to air her knowledge of social amenities—to her mother’s last remaining visitor, who shows no sign of leaving). 


*“*MusT YOU WEALLY Go?” 








CHARIVARIA. 


We gather from a report of the pro- 
ceedings at the monthly meeting of the 
Zoological Society that 98 animals have 
been added to the menagerie during the 
past four weeks, and Mr. bE Winton now 
has a residence within the Gardens. 

A club for Pages has been opened in 
Westminster. We understand this has 
no connection with “ Ye Sette of Odde 
Volumes.” = 

A correspondent who has been advised 
to try ear-rings for weak eyes wishes to 
know to what part of the eyes they 
should be attached. 





In a case which came before Sir 
ALBERT DE Rutzen last week a cabman 
contended that a child was ‘“‘a whole per- 
son.” It should be explained that the 
child in question had never been alone 
on a road frequented by motor-cars. 

A paragraph in one of our rs 
hendeal Wila Beasts under ry ma 








mer’”’ turned out after all not to be an 
account of a Passive Resistance sale. 





The rumour that the recent Boer War 
was not conducted on our side as smartly 
as it might have been has been con- 
firmed by a Royal Commission. 





M. Lasort has scored a great success. 
In his speech in defence of the Humserts 
he said, ‘‘ They have amassed nothing, 
but devoted their lives to toil and 
pressing anxieties. Iam sure Madame 
Humpert has never had so much repose 
as she has had in prison.” The tender- 
hearted jury, many of whom had mothers 
of their own, decided to extend this rare 
opportunity for rest to a period of five 
years. ee 

Seeing that each boat built by Sir 
Txomas Lipton has been an improvement 
on her predecessor, and would have 
beaten the American boat of the pre- 
vious contest, it has been suggested that 
Sir Tomas might go on at once to build 
Shamrock V., omitting Shamrock IV. 





A slump has taken place in the stocks 
of all our big Water Companies. It is 
said to be due to the feeling that the 
country was being overstocked with 
this element. 





FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE. 


A DAILY paper recently announced that 
the barbers of Brightlingsea have issued 
a notice stating that in consequence of 
the additional expense involved by the 
Education Act they will be compelled in 
future to increase their charges by fifty 
per cent. Here is a new difficulty for the 
Passive Resister in Brightlingsea. ‘To 
submit himself to a barber is to contri- 
bute towards the support of sectarian 
schools. We suggest that for con- 
science’ sake the barber be requested to 
leave uncut, and uncharged for, just so 
much superfluous hair or beard as repre- 
sents the portion of his fee which goes 
towards the payment of the Education 
Rate—in this case 33} per cent. The 
rival parties might adopt as their respec- 
tive battle cries, ‘‘ Git yer ’air cut” and 
“Keep yer ‘air on.” 
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LIPTON MINUTE BY MINUTE. 


Being a portion of the great race faithfully 
recorded at second-hand. 





11.0.—Shamrock is away. 

11.1.—Reliance is away too. 

11.2.—Sir Tuomas Lipton signals: ‘‘I 
have no doubt but that Shamrock will 
win. 

11.3.—Banr is pinching Reliance. 

11.4.—Reliance is shrieking with 
ain. 

11.5.—Warusee is pinching Shamrock. 

11.6.—Shamrock is pinching back. 

11.7.—Shamrock is blanketing Re- 
liance with her main sheet. 

11.8.—Reliance has drawn blanket 
over the angry pillows. 

11.9.—Shamrock’s sheets are wet. 
She is catching cold. 

11.10.—Shamrock is sneezing. 

11.11.—Reliance is sneezing too. Is 
it influenza ? 

11.12.—Betting on Reliance is 3 to 1, 
Barr 1. 

11.13.—Sir Tuomas Lipton signals: 
“‘T am confident Shamrock will win.” 

11.14.—Reliance is leading. Barr 
has broken out the topsail. 

11.15.—Shamrock has not her anchor 
and chain on board. Even if she wins 
it will not matter. 

11.16.—Reliance is without her 
burgee. This disqualifies her anyhow. 

11.17.—Wrixce has broken out in 
spots. 

11.18.—Sir Tuomas Lirron signals: 
“ Reliance is a grand boat.” 

11.19.—Barr has begun pinching 
again. 

11.20.—Shamrock’s sails are fitting 
better than Reliance’s. 

11.21.—Sir Tuomas Lipton signals: 
“All that I want isa good breeze, and 
let the best boat win.” 

11.22.—Mr. Otiver Iseuin signals: 
“* Better boat’ would be more gramma- 
tical.”’ 

11.23.—The excursion fleet is bearing 
down on the yachts. 

11.24.—Wringe is pinching the ex- 
cursionists. 

11.25.—Reliance is taking advantage 
of Wrinae’s preoccupation. 

11.26.—Shamrock hoists her mainsail. 
It is going to be a great race. 

11.27.—Reliance is drifting on the 
port tack. 

11.28.—Shamrock is whistling for 
more wind. 

11.29.—Reliance leads, as Shamrock 
lost her wind in whistling for it. 

11.30.—Sir Tuomas Lipton signals: 
“Both are grand boats, and let the 
better one win.” 

ES - ° 6 


4.21.—Dead calm. WrinceE is ban- 
queting Barr. 
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4.22.—Barr is now banqueting 
WRINGE. 


4.23.— Wrince and Barr are in- 
separable. They have lashed the two 
yachts together. 

4.24.—Neither boat can win. 

4.26.—Neither boat can lose. 

4.27.—Sir Tomas Lipton signals: 


“ Perfect fellowship. Long may England 
and America love each other.”’ 
4.30.—Race abandoned. 
4.31.—Sir Tuomas Lipton telegraphs : 
“Three cheers for Uncle Sam.”’ 
4.40.—Shamrock is to be remeasured. 


Wuat Enaiann’s Greatest Men THINK 
oF THE Onty Topic. 


Mr. Hersert Spencer, interviewed by 
a representative of Great Thoughts, 
described himself as dejected but not 
despairing. Asked to account syntheti- 
cally for the result, he stated that he 
was inclined to ascribe it to over-anxiety 
on the part of the Shamrock’s crew. In 
such cases processes which men in 
ordinary cases performed automatically 
with perfect success, were fumbled when 
people began to think too much about 
them. For the rest he thought that the 
ratio between Shamrock’s underbody 
and her overman was hardly according 
to the principles of Nrerzscne. 

Sir Oxtver Lopce was discovered by 
the representative of Sporting Life in a 
stateof profound despondency. Nothing, 
he said, had affected the heart of the 
nation so deeply since the battle of 
Fontenoy. Personally he could not help 
thinking that a powerful electric fan 
which would generate a current of air 
in the most perfect calm might have 
been profitably employed by the 
challenger. 

Lord Rosstyn telegraphs as follows :— 
“Understand unanimous wish vast 
majority citizens United States Sir 
Tuomas Lipton should lift Cup. In 
these circumstances obvious duty patri- 
otic American kidnap Captain Barr or 
drug crew.” 

Mr. C. A. Vince stated, in answer to 
a circular addressed to him by the 
Birmingham Post, that he had des- 
patched a large supply of leaflets to 
cheer Sir Taomas Lirron in his temporary 
disappointment. His idea was that these 
fascinating documents should be dis- 
tributed amongst the crew of Reliance, 
who would be unable to resist reading 
them during the race, and so would be 
unable to attend to their duties. 

Mr. Hatt Carve has telephoned to Mr. 
Hervemann as follows:—‘‘ The attitude 
of Sir Taomas Lipton in the face of his 
repeated disappointments is the most 
noble spectacle in the annals of modern 
times. He is a true disciple of Epicrervs. 
Please cable him the proof-sheets of my 
new novel.” E.V.L. G. 

C. L. G. 








THE DELVER. 


(Until recently a Common Object of the 
Wayside.) 
O pvELveR, why do I behold, 
Whene’ermy footsteps wander thy way, 
Thy ancient figure, bowed and old, 
Delving the highway ? 


Wouldst thou return to nature, play 
Once more the part of father Apa, 
That thou so many hours a day 
Dig’st the macadam ? 


Or art thou one of Rusk1n’s school, 
Who hold it all but wicked in you, 

As muddied oaf or flanneiled fool, 
To waste good sinew— 


That band of academic cranks 
Who started, altruistic gownsmen, 
Great labours which should win the 
[thanks 
Of Oxford townsmen, 


Who plied the unwonted pick and spade 
With all a novice’s devotion, 
To build a useful road, and made 
A miry ocean ? 


Or, mindful of thy country’s hap, 
And bent on saving some survivors, 
Dost thou prepare a deadly trap 
For motor drivers ? 


Or, as thou con’st with eager face 
Thy compass card and six-foot mea- 


sure, 
Dost thou, poor delver, hope to trace 
Some buried treasure ? 


Dost thou, the one believing mind 
Now left among the sceptic billions, 
Still nurse a hope that thou may’st find 
The Humbert millions ? 


Ah, no; a glint of green I see 
Protruding from thy coat-tail pocket : 
The riddle’s read, for here’s the key 
That does unlock it. 


But rest, perturbed spirit! Vain 
Is now the hope by which thou’rt 
spurred on ; 
Forget ere thou become insane 
The Tit-Bits guerdon. 





THE MOTOR-MANIACS. 


[I should not be surprised if we havea new 
class of patient in our asylums before long. 
They will be called motor-maniacs.”—Brain 
Specialist. } 

I LooKep about me with interest. All 
over the pleasantly timbered, spacious 
grounds were dotted the mentally 
afflicted, singly and in groups. I noticed 
that the unhappy creatures were all clad 
in the exaggerated diving apparatus 
that one has come to associate with the 
mania in its more acute form. 

“So you allow them to keep their 
costumes ?”’ I said. 

“Yes,” answered the kindly Doctor, 
regarding the afflicted ones with a 
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paternal smile. ‘‘ We give them all the 
liberty we can. You see, before they 
came in here they had so much liberty—I 
might almost say license—that it would 
not be wise to deprive them of it alto- 
gether. Our method is a gradual one 

towean them from their delusions little 
by little.” 

“T see,” I said. “But you don’t 
allow them to have real motor-cars, do 
you?” 

“No, we can’t so far as that. 
Many of them don’t want them. The 
milder cases are quite content with the 
dress; some, indeed, have never been 
on a car in their lives, and are only 
suffering from imitative melancholia. 
For those who have motor-mania in its 
worst form we provide wheelbarrows.”’ 

The Doctor pointed to a patient who 
came galloping along the path towards 
us, trundling a bright scarlet barrow. 

‘*One of our most amiable inmates,” 
whispered the Doctor as he reached us. 

He may have been very amiable, but 
it was impossible to gather any impres- 
sion of character from the mask and 
goggles that halted suddenly and looked 
at us. He made a curious internal 
sound as he stood there, suggestive of 
a child’s imitation of the steam-engine, 
only gruffer and more explosive. 

oi Had a good run ?” asked the Doctor. 

The figure wagged its head ina pleased 
manner. ‘‘ From Petersburg in one hour 
two minutes and seven seconds pre- 
cisely,” was the answer. ‘‘ Beaten the 
record by a week. But I can’t stop. 
Only got half an hour to get on to New 
York. Goodbye.” And with an alarming 
increase of the internal noise, the figure 
seized its barrow again and galloped off. 

** Hullo,” I said,“ what Se deng - 
A patient with a chocolate - coloured 
barrow was repeatedly and furiously 
charging a tree. 

The Doctor looked grave. ‘‘A bad 
case,” he replied. ‘‘He was an actor 
who went mad very suddenly. He was 
sent here because he insisted on running 
foot- passengers down. Has _ been 
responsible for a great many accidents. 
It’s all right, I won’t let him hurt you,” 
he added, as I looked rather nervous. 

We approached the dramatic patient, 
who was preparing for a new attack on 
the tree. He was talking to himself. 
‘* B-er-lood, b-er-lood, naught but b-er- 
lood, and let it be cr-r-r-imson at that, 
me lor-r-r-d,” he muttered. 

Then he heard our footstepsand looked 
round. My appearance seemed to 
annoy him, for he reversed his barrow 
and charged furiously towards me, shout- 
ing, ‘‘ Vile cr-r-r-eeping earth-wor-r-r-m, 
come for-r-r-th that I may destr-r-r-oy 
thee.” 

I stepped very hurriedly behind the 
Doctor, who checked him in his career 
somehow. ‘My friend is not a foot- 


Mother. “Tommy, STOP ASKING YOUR FATHER 80 MANY QUESTIONS. 
Him?” 


Tommy. “ Wuy, MorHERr, 1T’8 NOT THE QUESTIONS THAT MAKE HIM ANGRY. 


CAN’T ANSWER THEM.” 





Don’? YOU SEE IT ANNOYS 


Ir’s BECAUSE HE 





——————SEE = 





passenger,” he explained; ‘he has lost 
his car, which blew up and fell into the 
river.” 

The patient calmed down at once. 
** Accept my condolences,” he said to me 
in a more normal tone. ‘“ But I hope it 
did not perish alone?” His voice sud- 
denly became suspicious on the last word. 

“Three children, two dogs, and a 
policeman,” said the Doctor, hastily. 

“Good,” said the patient. ‘I have 
had a fair morning myself. Have killed 
ten, and mutilated seven. But I must 
make it up to twenty before lunch. 
Farewell.” And so to my relief he left us 
and prepared tocharge his treeonce more. 

Presently we came upon a sky-blue 
wheelbarrow upside-down, and close 
beside it a patient lying on his face, his 
arms and legs spread out in careless 
attitudes. 

‘“‘A chauffeur,” said the Doctor. 
“He does this every morning—under 





the impression that he has been killed.” 





Suddenly a face peeped round a tree 
and saw us. Then there was an un- 
earthly scream, and a man fled wildly 
away. He ran for about twenty yards 
and then fell headlong. ‘‘ Who is that?” 
I asked, observing that he wore a top- 
hat and a frock-coat instead of the 
ordinary diving apparatus. 

** A curious case of cerebral revulsion,” 
said the Doctor. ‘‘ He was a famous and 
deadly motorist, who suddenly became 
possessed by the idea that he had been 
turned into a foot-passenger. We havea 
few such cases, but they live in a state 
of constant panic and are generally 
hiding. He is, as a rule, up the tree ; 
I don’t know what he is doing on the 
ground.” 

“* A sad case,” I suggested. 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
** T don’t know,” he said. ‘‘ He inspired 
a good deal of terror when he was sane. 
It seems only just that he should suffer 
a little himself now.” 
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THE NEW ACT AGAIN. 


Magistrate. “You ARE CHARGED WITH HAVING BEEN DRUNK WHEN IN CHARGE OF A CHILD UNDER THE AGE OF SEVEN YEARS.” 


Prisoner. “ PLEASE, YouR WorsHIP, SHE WAS 


DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


A-TAKIN’ ME ’OME.” 





THE “LOWER” CREATION. 


THE man sat on a heap ef clover in the hay-loft. Down 
below there was the rattling of a chain and a munching 
noise. After a time the horse spoke. He expressed satisfac- 
tion at the meal, he also made a few kind remarks about the 
attendance. 

“Yes,” added the ass, “‘ Jonn is a faithful brute; a very 
faithful——”’ 

Then the chain rattled again as the horse turned his head 
and remarked sagely, ‘‘ You should learn to be less high- 
minded, Epwarp. For my part I always look upon men as 
humble friends; who knows, indeed, that they have not 
souls even as we have? ‘They work for us, it is true, 
providing us with exercise and food, but, after all, they have 
feelings of their own, and for all we can say they may have 
intelligence too.” 

“Yes,” joined in the mare from the neighbouring stall, 
‘and you are doubtless aware that in the old age of reason, 
when horses had to think in order to arrive at conclusions, 
the equine race was not in a very high degree superior to 
the men of our own time. It is even supposed that there 
was no such thing as instinct in existence.” 

“Very good,” said the ass; ‘‘you two stick to your 
‘humble friends,’ dine, live, sleep with them if you will, 
but leave me to avoid evil communications. You may be 
strong-minded enough to pass through the ordeal safely, but 
I feel that I should take to drink and make a man of myself.” 

Then he relapsed into silence, the horse made no reply, 
the mare began eating, and the man climbed down. 





TO ABSENT FRIENDS. 
(By a Fox without a Tail.) 
Dear Brown and Jones and Rosinson and many thousands 
more, 
Now spending dismal holidays on some dank sea-girt shore, 
You, who affect to pity those compelled in town to stay, 
Should rather envy us, because we cannot get away. 


While you are hiring tiny rooms at many pounds a week, 

And huddle there and watch parades that run with rain, and 
reek, 

Contrast my cheerful aspect with your discontented looks, 

As here I stay at ease among my pictures and my books. 


Here in the trains the traveller can now find ample space, 

Enjoying elbow-room without a struggle for a place : 

The choicest dishes are not “ off” at half-past one at lunch, 

And no one spoils our appetite with—‘ After you with 
Punch!” 


The dainty shops of Regent Street teem with their treasures 
still, 

The Park with all its beauties we can now enjoy at will ; 

No longer do the jostling crowds provoke an angry frown, 

But leisurely we relish the amenities of town. 


Thus basking in the keen delights that empty London owns 

(Though from my heart I pity you—Brown, Rosinson and 
JONES), 

So long as you may care to stay, and business is slack, 

I cannot honestly declare I long to see you back. 
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“LIFTING THE CUP” 








IN THE STONE AGE. 


In spite of adverse circumstances of a depressing nature the crew of Old Red Sandstone IIT. have by no means lost faith in their 


boat. 


For many reasons the working of the vessel throughout the race was none too pleasant. 


The Defender is about three miles ahead 


at this point, the marine monsters having favoured preferential treatment for the home-grown article. 








DICK’S DEFENCES. 


Dick is rather young, but he works 
hard—especially since he became en- 
gaged to me—and I am sure he will one 
day be either a Lord Chancellor or what 
he calls a stipe. I know they are both 
some kind of judge, and I think he 
prefers to be the latter, as he talks more 
about it, and so I hope he will. He 
certainly deserves to be made something, 
for he never misses attending the 
Quarter Sessions at the county town 
near to which we live. Of course he 


always stays with us, and I think it is 
very nice of the police to keep all the 
prisoners until just after Christmas so 
that he can spend his holidays in the 
country. 

Dick has defended no fewer than three 
prisoners at different times: he told me 





all about them. They must have been 
all very wicked, because they did not get 
off; but he was awfully clever at asking 
them questions. The first one had been 
captured, after running a few yards, 
with a lady’s purse in his pocket; and 
Dick went to see him in his cell. Dick 
is frightfully brave; nothing prevents 
him from doing his duty. 

“How do you account for having the 
purse in your possession ?”’ asked Dick 
of this desperado. 

‘That ’s your business, guv’nor,”’ said 
the man. 

And so Dick afterwards accounted for 
it, and the man got two years’ hard 
labour. 

The second prisoner could not have 
been quite so hardened as the first, 
because, Dick told me, he had not been 
found to have anything at all in his 








pockets. But Dick was rather annoyed 
with him because he had practically 
admitted his guilt to some people whom 
Dick calls beaks, who had been mean 
enough to write it down and send it to 
the Quartermaster, or whatever the head 
man at the Sessions is called. Of 
course it was a nasty tell-tale thing to 
do, and Dick was obliged to ask the 
prisoner how he proposed to get over it. 

The prisoner said-—-and I think it was 
very sweet of the poor man, and showed 
how awfully he trusted Dick —the 
prisoner said, “Just say what you can, 
Sir.” 

And Dick said what he could for more 
than half an hour, and sent the jury into 
fits of laughter—for he can be fearfully 
witty when he likes—and the man was 
sent to penal servitude for three years. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CLEANING OF CLUBLAND. 


Crosep, closed is that intimate mansion 
Which shelters alone the elect, 

In its features, condemned to expansion, 
The signs of a siege I detect ; 

The door that invited my entry 
An air of exclusiveness wears, 

In place of the porter, as sentry, 
Stand implements used for repairs. 


From my bus which descends Piccadilly 
No face at the window I see, 

Neither Jones nor Apotpxts nor BILLy 
Can possibly beckon to me ; 

The table where, during the season, 
I listen to Rontnson’s gush, 

Is demeaned (O deplorable treason !) 
By cauldrons of paint and a brush. 


O’er sofas where, after refection, 

I sprawled with a monthly review, 
Ts cast in attempted protection 

The duster’s monotonous hue ; 
The glory of London is waning, 

A charwoman armed with a pan 
Is sweeping the floor and profaning 

Rooms consecrate solely to Man. 


What is it to me that another 
Less dearly-loved house of the town 
Is ready to welcome as brother 
Myself or Amprocio Brown ? 
The intent is undoubtedly gracious, 
Quite sound are the wine and the 
grub, 
The salons are airy and spacious, 
But—Heavens !— it isn’t my Club! 


I cannot endure the depression 
Occasioned by being denied 

(Like Sarr and the others) possession 
Of what is our own fireside. 

To the haunts of the holiday masses 
[ too must reluctantly run 

Till this terrible tyranny passes, 
And painting and papering’s done. 





MR. PUNCH’S SPECTRAL ANALYSES. 
IV.—An Orricia, Muppte. 


Tr is always my custom when I go to 
stop at a country house to ask my host 
to put me in the haunted room. [ like 
ghosts. In my earlier literary days I 
was often a ghost myself, and even now 
I occasionally do ‘‘ Cheery Chatter for 
the Chicks’’ in Baby’s Own Ickle Maga- 
zine for my friend BamsteaD Barker 
when he wants a holiday. I use a spirit 
lamp, too, and in a great many other 
ways exhibit a marked partiality for the 
spectre world. 

When, therefore, I went to stay at 
Strathpuffer Castle last autumn, I put 
my usual request, and my host sent for 
the butler. 

“*Keaas,” he said, “Mr. Wuoppus 
wishes to sleep in a haunted room. 
What ghosts have we?” 





“Well, your lordship,”’ said Kraes 
thoughtfully, ‘‘there ’s Bad Lord ’Ersert 
and Dark Lord Desparp and the man in 
armour wot moans and ’er late ladyship 
as ain’t got no ’ead and exhibits of 
warious gaping wounds, but all the 
bedrooms wot they ‘aunts is took at 
present. They do say, though, your 
lordship, as ‘ow remarkable sounds 
‘ave bin ’eard recent from the Red 
Room.” 


“Then let the Red Room be my/l 


bedroom,” I said, dropping into poetry 
with all the aplomb of a Silas Wegqg. 
‘*T have never known a Red Room yet 
that was not haunted.” And to the 
Red Room accordingly I went. 

It was past twelve when I went to 
bed. Scarcely had I got inside the 
room when a sepulchral voice on my 
right said ‘‘ Boo!’’ and almost at the 
same instant a chain rattled on my left. 
[ sat down on the bed, and spoke with 
firmness and decision. 

“This won’t do at all,” I said. ‘‘ No 
haunted room is ever allowed two 
ghosts. One of you must go, or | 
lodge a formal complaint. Which is it 
to be?” 

“T got here first,” said a sulky 
voice. 

‘** Well, you’d no business here,” 
said the second ghost snappishly. “I 
was definitely and officially appointed, 
and I give up my rights to no one.”’ 

‘“‘T’ve told you a thousand times that 
I was appointed.” 

“Nonsense. I was.’ 

** Meaning that I lie, Sir?” 

**Come, come, come,’’ I interrupted 
impatiently. ‘‘I won’t have this un- 
seemly wrangling. Settle it peaceably, 
my friends, peaceably.” 

“Tell you what,”’ said the ghost with 
the chain, eagerly; ‘‘we’ll have a 
haunting competition, if this gentleman 
will be good enough to act as referee; 
and the loser quits.”’ 

“But, my good Sir,’”’ I said, “‘ you 
forget that I want to go to sleep some 
time to-night. And besides, if youll 
forgive the criticism, a haunting com- 
petition between you two would be poor 
sport. You are neither of you what I 
should describe as fliers at the game. 
You lack finesse. You, Sir, remarked 
‘Boo!’ when I came in, and your 
colleague rattled a chain. Now, I ask 
you, what is the good of that kind of 
thing?” 

** Ah,” said the groaning ghost, ‘‘ but 
I can do a deal more than that. I can 
imitate all sorts of things. Thunder- 
storms and bagpipes, for instance. And 
[ can turn myself into a hearse-and-four 
and drive up to the front door. And I 
can——”’ 

“Well,” broke in the other, “and 
can’t I turn myself into a luminous boy 
and a hideous old woman, and a variety 





of jumpy and ingenious shapes? And 
can’t I produce raps from the furniture 
and fill a room with a weird, unearthly 
glow? And can’t I——” 

“Stop,” I said, ‘stop. I see it all. 
A bright idea has struck me. You are 
respectively outdoor and indoor ghosts. 
What has happened, I take it, is this. 
Your muddling officials down below 
have made out your papers for Strath- 
pufferCastle nd forgotten to givedetails. 
have no doubt that, if you make 
enquiries, you will find that one of you 
has been appointed to haunt this room, 
the other the Castle grounds. You 
follow me?” 

‘* My preserver!” gasped both spectres 
simultaneously, and vanished together 
to make enquiries at headquarters. 

That my surmise proved correct was 
shown on the occasion of my next visit 
to the Castle. As the carriage passed 
through the grounds I heard the sound 
of bagpipes mingled with thunderclaps 
from behind an adjacent tree, and the 
first sight that met my eyes as I entered 
the Red Room was a hideous old woman 
who, even as I gazed, changed into a 
luminous boy. 





PAPER POLITICS. 


Tuurspay I rose from my table in ire, 
White-hot with a frenzied scorn, 
And I — on JOE as a rogue and a 
iar, 
And cursed the day he was born, 
For I heard the labourer crying for 
bread, 
The orphan and widow wail, 
Gaunt fingers of Famine I saw out- 
spread, 
And England a land of the dying and 
dead— 
(I’d been reading the Daily Mail). 


But Friday I smiled as I toyed with my 
food, 
And I felt my dark fears cease, 
For I saw a vision of infinite good, 
A country of plenty and peace: 
And a _ folk shouted from vale and 
1 
His glorious name to bless 
Who had rescued their lives from every 


ill : 
“Thank God,” I cried, “ we’ve a man 
left still !’— 
(I’d been reading the Daily Express). 


How shall I vote at election time 
With such vast issues at stake ? 

Shall I deem it virtue or count it crime 
So fateful a move to make ? 

"Tis the kind of enigma I cannot guess, 
Its clue is behind the veil : 

For it all depends, I freely confess, 

On whether I purchase a Daily Ez- 


press, 
Or go for a Daily Mail. 
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A WELL-KNOWN MANCEUVRE. 


“Tue ForeiGN OFFICERS WANTED TO KNOW, GENERAL, WHY THE AUXILIARY CAVALRY WERE LEFT oUT OF THE ‘Gator Past’!” 
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THE CURSE OF CAINE. 


Years have I suffered ; years 
In silence have I borne 

The smug reviewer’s sneers, 
The criticaster’s scorn. 

I’ve watched the savage hand of spite 
In jealous anger rending 

Those masterpieces which were quite 
Beyond its comprehending. 


I know to what a state 
The mind of man may fall ; 

I’ve plumbed the depths of hate, 
The bitterness of gall. 

Yet can I laugh when envy raves, 
Consoled by this reflection : 

A more discerning public craves 
To buy my last confection. 


But though I’ve borne it long 
Within my silent breast, 

Against one cruel wrong 
I must at last protest. 

The thing that cuts me to the core, 
And makes my anger swell, is 

To see my name for evermore 
Combined with Miss C-r-.1-’s. 





THE AMATEUR HISTRION. 


(A Compleat Guide to Country House 
Theatricals.) 


I1l.—Tse Duties or A MANnaGer. 


Ir is as well that you, Sir, having 
been appointed manager of her theatri- 
cals by a charming hostess, who said 
many flattering things when informing 
you of your appointment, should be 
under no false ideas as to the real 
reasons for your preferment. 

Inexperience is your first and most 
necessary qualification, for had you the 
slightest idea as to what you will have 
to go through in carrying out the duties 
of your high office you would instantly 
and energetically have refused it. A 
reputation for silly good-nature, and 
the fact that you are not wanted for 
anything more important (to play lawn 
tennis, or to make a fourth at Bridge, 
for instance) also may have had some- 
thing to do with your elevation to the 
managership. 

Your first duty will be to persuade 
half your company to resume their 
parts, which they will have resigned 
within ten minutes of the distribution 
by the hostess, who has handed on all 
responsibility to you. This is only to 
be done by making each case a personal 
matter. ‘Tompyxins, for instance, who 
played Fouché for the Sirus of Tap- 
pington Hall last Christmas, and carries 
in his pocket-book a column of adula- 
tion clipped from the local paper, will 
be justly indignant at being cast for 
the small part of the family solicitor, 
and will hand you back his little brown 
paper roll, saying thatffor once he 








thinks he will see a play from the 
front. Wrestle with him in spirit. 
Point out to him that it is a small part, 
but stands out; tell him that he will 
get subtle effects out of the character 
that no ordinary actor could, and finally 
grovel and beg him as a personal 
favour to retain the part, saying that 
as an old hand at the game you do 
hope that he will not make difficulties 
for a greenhorn like yourself. 

The lady who has been cast for the 
part of ‘‘an old hag,” and who is 
described in the book as “bent, 
shrivelled, wrinkled, toothless, and in 
rags,” you will find more difficult to 
deal with, for she will be sure—pro- 
bably not without justification—that 
your hostess and hers is jealous of her 
good looks. Point out to her that a 
little powder on the hair will be all 
that is necessary to suggest age, and 
that this improves the appearance ; 
that brown silk cut into picturesque 
shapes is what amateurs always use for 
rags; that she can wear diamonds if 
she likes, and can disregard all stage 
directions. If these arguments fail, 
chat to her about the smart people you 
know in town, and let her gain the 
impression that if she is docile she is 
quite likely to be asked to play at 
Plantagenet House. 

You will get plenty of healthy 
exercise in searching in the house and 
grounds for lost parts. All the ladies 
at some period or another will say 
sweetly to you, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Samira, I am 
in despair; I’ve lost my part. I think 
I must have left it in the summer-house 
by the lake.” You will then wander 
for miles about the grounds, and 
eventually find the little book on the 
marble seat in the yew walk. Most of 
the men also will mislay their dingy 
type-written scrolls. A half-a-crown or 
two coyly offered to the valets to induce 
them to include the parts in their 
schedule of retrievable property is the 
only remedy I can suggest for this 
form of the disease. 

You will, after consulting your 
hostess, call a first rehearsal, and will 
as likely as not wafer a little slip of 
paper to the oak overmantel in the 
hall, giving the time. Such of the 
guests as see this before the master 
of the house tears it down will laugh, 
and will not allow it to interfere in any 
way with their arrangements for the 
day. You will, at the appointed hour, 
having placed a few chairs in the 
long gallery to represent doors, tables, 
and a piano, take your place with the 

rompt book in your hand facing the 
improvised stage, and assume an air of 
authority. The two or three people of 
no account who are present, and who 
do not come on till the third act, will 
move all the chairs and chat together 











uneasily. You will see two of your 
“principals” fishing on the lake, and 
will rush out to hail them. They will 
be unaccountably deaf, and when you 
return to the long gallery you will find 
there only the disarranged chairs. 

You will sprint backwards and 
forwards to the telegraph office to send 
despairing telegrams to CLARKSON and 
NaTHAN ; you will truckle to the house- 
keeper to get curtains sewn; you will 
beg wall lamps humbly from the butler 
for footlights, and grovel before the cook 
and gardener to obtain “ properties” 
and plants. 

It is quite unlikely that you will see 
the performance, even as a harmless 
nonentity, for as the result of some 
sharp words from the hostess a manager 
generally on the day of the dress 
rehearsal sends a telegram to himself 
stating that a favourite niece is danger- 
ously ill, and that his presence is 
required at once in town. 


An Otp Hann. 





THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 


WHEN mid-Victorian fashions failed 
To tempt the laggard lover, 

Our Grandmammas in sorrow wailed 
Their weakness to discover ; 

And modes arrived, and altered fast, 
Until at length was seen, 

In all its glory wide and vast, 

The Crinoline ! 


But fickle man was never yet 
Content with present blisses, 

And woman’s wit anew was set 
To reinforce her kisses ; 

While Cupid simply stood apart 
And watched the mental tussle, 

Until in Fashion’s shifting mart 

Appeared the Bustle! 


Alas! the struggle even then 
Was only just beginning, 

For still the ranks of single men 
Are far too slowly thinning. 

And now, to match the low-cut wear 
That eve to Eve allows, 

Behold by day the open-air 

Pneumonia Blouse! 








From the Ladies’ Field: ‘ Ladies 
trained as Children’s Nurses ; practical 
training; babies in residence.” Mr. 
Punch is glad to see that the system of 
instruction by residential (as opposed to 
merely visitant) Professors is gaining 
ground. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Freshwater 
writes to say that he and his friends 
on the island were astonished that Mr. 
Caryecieé should find any difficulty in 
disposing of his vast wealth. If the 
eminent millionaire would only travel 
on the Isle of Wight railways he would 
soon be the pauper he longs to be. 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 














MY CRICKET DRAMA. 


Mr. Puncu, Sir,-—It has long been my intention to submit 
for your delectation a few notes of my proposed cricket 
drama. Like myself, you must often have thought how 
necessary to the literature of the country such a drama was. 
England has waited for a man to come forward fit for the 
task of penning it. Iam that man. 

In order not to spoil the enjoyment of the thousands who 
will see the play at Drury Lane, I give you merely the 
final scene, in extracts. My heroine’s father, for reasons 
which it would take too long to explain, has promised the 
hero her hand on condition that he scores a century in the 
forthcoming Test Match. (My hero obtained a place in the 
team owing to the fact that most of the other cricketers in 
the country refused to play.) Very well, then. 


Scene—Lord’s. Captain of the Australian team discovered 
placing his field. 
Captain. Sirs, to your posts. Friend Stinaer, you begin 
At the pavilion end, and place your men 
Exac tly as you want ’em. 
at cd * ° 
But h ark ! methought I heard applause ; 
Man i in. 


[My Hero and his Partner come in. My Hero pre- 
pares to take first ball. 
Hero. Sir Umpire, does this cover both ? 
Umpire. It do, Sir. 
Hero. Thank you. Bowler, I’m prepared ; 


Bowl, Sir, and do your worst; I’ll brave your wrath. 
Come shooter, yorker, length ’un, ay, or break back, 
J’y suis, jy reste ; that observation ’s French. 
Now, Sir, deliver. 
Ah, a nice one, that. 
Fair in the centre of this willow blade, 
The matchless work of Stocgpury anp WHANGHAM. 
Caught Lit crisply. This, indeed, is Life. 
Bowler. A murrain on the fate that makes men bowl 
Long-hops. But courage! Once again I’ll try. 
it at te i a 
[Game proceeds. Hero scores rapidly, but at ninety-nine is 
appealed against for a catch at the wicket. 
Bowler. Meseemed I heard a click, and lo! the ball 
Rests safely in the wicket-keeper’s hands. 
Umpire, how was that ? 


Hero. Stay, Sir Umpire, stay, 
Nor give your fell decision ere you ’ve heard me. 
I swear by o ° ° 


I touched it not. Two inches clear—and more— 
Inside it did I play; the click you heard 
Was but the grass, or else eatanaie the strap, 
The leathern strap that girds my snowy pad, 
Which, flapping to and fro beneath the breath 
Of Zephyrus, produced a bat-like sound. 
Bowler. Nay, shame upon you, knave, to seek to sway 
With arguments unworthy of a sportsman 
This good official’s verdict. Get thee hence 
To the pavilion. 
Hero. Umpire, heed him not. 
The man is biassed. Once again I swear 
This blade of mine was nowhere near the ball. 
Bowler. Umpire—but who is this? Look, comrades, look, 
From off a coach that stands beside the ropes 
I marked a lady, young, of wondrous beaut 
And garbed right up to what they term ‘ ‘the nines,” 
Spring. And behold! she paces now towards us, 
As if to take a hand in the discussion. 
{Heroine enters, and flings herself before Umpire. 
Heroine. Man of the snow-white coat, I crave a boon. 












FORCE OF HABIT; OR CITY SUSPICIONS, 


*"Arry (who is foraging for his camping party). “ Look HERE, MY 
GooD Woman, ARE THESE CABBAGES FRESH?” 


Umpire. Say « on, n, fair damsel ; nought can I refuse the e, 
Having from earliest youth been werry glad 
To oblige the sect as far as in me lies. 

Heroine. Then hear me. My Papa has sworn an oath 
That Epwis—that’s the gentleman before you— 
Shall never marry me with his consent 
Unless he notch a century to-day. 

Look at that board ; his score’s at ninety-nine. 
If he should fail to score that hundredth run 
Epwiy, I know, will shoot himself to-night, 
While I shall be compelled by my Papa 

To wed some rich stockbroker, who will spend 
The fleeting moments of our wedded life 

In walking now from London down to Brighton, 
Now back : again from Brighton up to London, 
’Gainst time. So save me. 

Umpire. Look on it as done. 

A heart of flint would melt before such pleadings. 

Bowler. I, too, am moved. I beg to waive my claims. 
And, if the lady will but stand aside, 

I’ll send thee down a slow long-hop to leg, 
And true love’s course will once again run smooth. 
[ Does so, with result anticipated. 





There is more, but you must have already caught the 
general idea. Enough. I will send you a box. 
Yours, &e., Henry WItitAM-JoNEs. 








Mr. Seddon’s Big Game. 
(Ludum insolentem ludere pertinaz.) 

In spite of the statements to the contrary, Mr. Srppon 
adheres to his scheme of opening New Zealand meat shops 
in England and Wales. By this week’s mail we learn that 
he estimates that it will cost £2,000 to start each shop. He 
means to sell legs of mutton at 7d. per lb. and lions at 6d. : 
—Liverpool Evening Echo. 























PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 


In Barlasch of the Guard (Suita, Exper) Mr. Merriman 
gives a vivid account of NapoLEon’s march to Moscow and back. 
After his habitual manner he has steeped himself in study 
of the episode, and of the stage upon which it passed. 
The effect of the local colour is marvellous. My Baronite 
does not know anything in history or personal narrative 
that excels the graphic power of these descriptions, whether 
of the march that finally became a rout, or of the little town 
of Dantzig, watching, waiting, whispering evil tidings as 
the days passed, and the Grand Army, led by the greatest 
captain a century had seen, turned its haggard face home- 
ward. As for the characters and the story, they suffer a 
little from Mr. Merrman’s increasing fondness for staccato 
style. In passing the time of day or asking someone else to 
pass the salt he must needs talk between his teeth, in fashion 
implying, indeed conveying, fell purpose. An air of un- 
necessary mystery broods about everybody. It is quite in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the book that Charles 
Darragon, lieutenant in an infantry regiment, should, sans 
saying ‘‘ By your leave,” disappear within an hour of com- 
pletion of his marriage ceremony, not to be heard of again 
till disclosure is accidentally made that, whilst courting 
Désirée, he was a spy in the pay of Napotgon, and was selling 
his bride’s father to his nen. In divers fashion mystery 
equally broods over other characters in a stirring story. 

Chris of All Sorts (Meruven) is, as the Lord Chancellor 
would say, ‘‘ a sort of”’ novel made upof scraps. Mr. Barine- 
Goutp evidently sat down with the self-appointed task of 
writing 300 pages of pretty large type saleable at 6s., subject 
to the usual discount. Varying earlier custom, he has come 
to town, and, being here, slums occur to him as a subject 
for a respectable number of pages. So he supplies his 
heroine with a “cousin Martha, the daughter of her father’s 
brother, who” (not Martha, but her father’s brother) ‘‘ had a 
vicarage in the East of London.” This opens up Queer 
Street to Chris, and thither she goes, Mr. Barma-Goutp con- 
ducting her, note-book in hand, laboriously describing the too- 
familiar scene. Chris was in earlier chapters engaged to be 
married to Captain Fenton, heir to a baronetcy and £10,000 
a year. When, on the death of his uncle, the Captain 
proceeds to claim his own, it turns out that the sancti- 
monious old sinner was secretly married and had a son, who 
takes possession. After a while Chris, being of all sorts, 
nat y discovers that Lady Fenton was already married at 
the time of her seconde noce. ‘This, you see, restored the 
estate to Captain Fenton, who might forthwith have married 
Chris and lived happily ever after. But there were still a 
few pages short. So Mr. Barina-Goutp unblushingly drags 
in the war in South Africa, and makes up the required 
number. On the whole my Baronite likes the author more 
when he keeps to the neighbourhood of Dartmoor. 


People ; Nasty Remarks, by Watrer EmanvEt, is the fourth 
volume of the “* Wisdom While You Wait” series (IspisTer). 
The author’s observations are marked by a charmingly spas- 
modic arbitrariness, and have that quality of grim epigram- 
matic humour that characterises his ‘‘ Charivaria” notes. 
He is again most happy in his illustrator, in this case 
Mr. Joun Hassatx, R.I Baron DE Boox-Worms. 








Facr Srrancer THan Ficrion.—“ Inner Tempiar” writes : 
“The Embankment is being repaired by means of a noisy 
instrument for which, in my wrath, I invented every name 
I could think of. But when I went to look at it and found 
its title on a black advertisement board, the reality put my 
imagination to shame. ‘This is its full and curiously appo- 
site description—Rutry’s Parent Macapam Roan Scarirter.”’ 











A PROMISING AND PERFORMING PUPIL. 


Fond Mother (who is sure the visitor would like to hear her infant 
prodigy on the violin). “ JOHNNIE I8 80 FAR ADVANCED THAT NOW WE 
CAN ALMOST TELL WHETHER HE IS TUNING OR PLAYING.” 








THE LOST GOLFER. 


[The sharp decline of Ping-pong, whose attractions at its zenith 
seduced many golfers from the nobler sport, has left a marked void in 
the breasts of these renegades. Some of them from a natural sense of 
shame hesitate to return to their first love. The conclusion of the fol- 
lowing lines should be an encouragement to this class of prodigal.] 


Just for a celluloid pillule he left us, 
Just for an imbecile batlet and ball, 
These were the toys by which Fortune bereft us 
Of JENNINGS, our captain, the pride of us all. 
Shopmen with clubs to sell handed him rackets, 
Rackets of sand-paper, rubber and felt, 
Said to secure an unplayable service, 
Pestilent screws and the death-dealing welt. 
Oft had we played with him, partnered him, sworn by him, 
Copied his pitches, in height and in cut, 
Hung on his words as he delved in a bunker, 
Made him our pattern to drive and to putt. 
BENEDICK ’s with us, the Major is of us, 
Swirer the county bat’s still going strong, 
He alone broke from the links and the clubhouse, 
He alone sank in the slough of Ping-Pong. 


We have “‘ come on ”’—but not his the example ; 
Sloe-gin has quickened us—not his the cash ; 
Holes done in 6 where a 4 would be ample 
Vexed him not, busy perfecting a smash. 
Rased was his name as a decadent angel, 
One more mind unhinged by a piffulent game, 
One more parlour-hero, the worshipped of school-girls, 
Who once had a princely ‘ plus 5” to his name. 
JENNINGS is gone; yet perhaps he ’ll come back to us, 
Healed of his hideous lesion of brain, 

Back to the links in the daytime ; at twilight 
Back to his cosy club-corner again. 

Back for the Medal Day, back for our foursomes, 
Back from the tables’ diminishing throng, 

Back from the infantile, ceaseless half-volley, 

Back from the lunatic lure of Ping-Pong. 

















